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SUBURBAN  HOME  LIFE:  TRACKING  THE  AMERICAN  DREAM 

Miwon  Kwon 


The  ownership  and  control  of  one's  own  property, 
especially  the  home,  has  always  been  a  principal  part  of 
the  American  Dream,  the  dream  of  a  happy  and  pros- 
perous future  through  equal  opportunity,  individual  free- 
dom, and  personal  initiative.  In  the  1950s,  however,  the 
American  Dream  began  to  mean  something  much  more 
specific  and  formulaic.  As  pictured  in  Eve  Arnold's 
photograph  A  Sailor  Home  on  Leave  (1953),  the  image  of 
the  nuclear  family — husband/provider,  wife/homemaker, 
and  2.7  children — and  its  implied  cohesive  life-style  came 
to  symbolize  the  healthy  modern  American  life.  And 
magazines  such  as  House  Beautiful,  Life,  and  Good 
Housekeeping  as  well  as  numerous  television  shows  such 
as  Father  Knows  Best,  Ozz/e  and  Harriet,  and  Leave  It  to 
Beaver  helped  to  normalize  specific  political,  social,  and 
sexual  roles  for  family  members  in  relation  to  the  home 
and  the  community. 

This  ideological  investment  in  the  suburban  home 
and  its  life-style  actually  began  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century.  As  metropolitan  centers  started  to  suffer  from 
problems  of  overcrowding,  commercialization,  crime,  and 
pollution,  the  upper  middle  class  began  to  move  out 
to  the  periphery  of  the  cities,  seeking  a  calmer  and  less 
cluttered  life.  This  movement  was  supported  by  two 
conditions:  one,  the  new  network  of  railroads  which 
allowed  the  necessary  connection  to  and  separation  from 
the  city;  and  two,  the  replacement  of  masonry  with  the 
newly  invented,  prefabricated  "two  by  four"  wood-frame 
construction  with  machine-made  nails,  which  facilitated 
cheaper  and  faster  home  building. 

With  the  physical  separation  between  city  and  suburb 
there  also  emerged  a  conceptual  opposition  between 
work  and  leisure.  The  city/work  world,  the  melting  pot  of 
immigrants  and  strangers,  was  characterized  by  tech- 
nology, accelerated  mobility,  social  instability,  and  the 
degradation  of  physical  and  moral  values.  Conversely, 
'civilized"  life  at  home  came  to  be  defined  by  all  the 
virtues  missing  in  urban  life — tranquility,  a  sense  of 
rootedness  and  community,  physical  and  spiritual  clean- 
liness, individual  privacy — and  was  underscored  by  a 
nostalgia  for  a  simpler  agrarian  existence. 


At  the  same  time,  the  concept  of  nature  as  a  retreat 
from  and  remedy  for  urban  malaise  was  popularized 
in  landscape  design  by  elite  nineteenth-century  planners 
such  as  Andrew  Jackson  Downing  and  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted,  designer  of  Central  Park.  Both  men  adopt- 
ed aspects  of  the  pastoral  English  garden  suburbs  in 
their  residential  designs  and  encouraged  a  romantic  re- 
lationship with  nature,  implicitly  nurturing  a  negative 
attitude  toward  urban  living.  Downing's  Gothic  cottage 
in  the  woods  defined  home  as  a  refuge  from  urban 
contamination  and  as  a  sacred  shelter  for  moral  Christian 
values.  And  Olmsted,  through  projects  such  as  that  for 
Riverside,  Illinois  (1869),  established  the  notion  of  subur- 
ban communities,  "villages  in  the  park,"  as  he  put  it, 
which  would  serve  as  places  for  "leisure,  contemplative- 
ness  and  happy  tranquility." 

For  a  long  time  the  idyllic  home  life  prescribed  by 
Downing  and  Olmsted  was  only  available  to  the  affluent 
class,  which  could  afford  the  luxury  of  maintaining 
"country  villa"  residences.  It  was  only  after  World  War  II 
that  most  middle-class  Americans  got  a  chance  to  buy  a 
piece  of  the  dream.  Factory-produced  walls,  doors,  and 
windows,  as  revolutionary  in  the  mid-twentieth  century  as 
"two  by  four"  construction  had  been  in  the  1850s,  allowed 
for  houses  to  be  assembled  rather  than  built.  And  with 
increased  ownership  of  automobiles,  massive  develop- 
ment of  bridges  and  highways,  and  government  support 
for  mortgage  financing,  the  once  exclusive  suburban 
life-style  seemed  possible  for  the  entire  middle-class 
population. 

But  twentieth-century  suburban  communities  were  not 
as  egalitarian  as  they  seemed.  Distinctions  of  class  and 
race  (of  insider  and  outsider)  continued  to  be  encoded 
into  the  landscape — in  older,  more  affluent  suburban 
towns  and  in  new  tract  communities  as  well  as  within  the 
homeowner  regulations  of  new  developments.  For  exam- 
ple, the  highway  networks  branching  out  into  Long  Island 
that  were  built  in  the  thirties  and  forties  under  the 
supervision  of  Robert  Moses  had  few  exits  into  those 
preexisting  wealthier  suburban  neighborhoods  that 
wanted  to  maintain  community  privacy.  But  Moses  cut 
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through  or  flattened  out  other  communities  that  had  no 
power  to  resist  these  steps  toward  progress.  And  William 
J.  Levitt,  the  creator  of  Levittowns  in  New  York  (1947), 
Pennsylvania  (1950),  and  New  Jersey  (1954),  claimed  in 
1954  that  "if  we  sell  one  house  to  a  Negro  family,  then  90 
to  95  percent  of  our  white  customers  will  not  buy  into  the 
community."  Thus  were  minority  groups  excluded  from 
purchasing  homes. 

The  rapid  development  of  suburban  communities 
after  World  War  II  was  in  large  part  a  practical  response 
to  the  acute  need  for  mass  housing  for  returning  veterans 
and  their  families.  But  the  overwhelming  choice  of  single- 
family  tract  housing  over  any  other  housing  solution 
suggests  a  particular  enthusiasm  during  these  years  for 
the  American  Dream.  Despite  architectural  homoge- 
neity— houses  were  furnished  with  identical  appliances 
on  the  inside  and  looked  identical  on  the  outside — the 
idea  of  owning  and  decorating  a  home  in  a  suburban 
community  came  to  symbolize  both  private  individuality 
and  a  sense  of  belonging. 

Since  the  1960s  and  1970s,  the  postwar  suburban 
condition  has  been  widely  criticized  by  diverse  groups, 
including  environmentalists,  feminists,  sociologists,  and 
city  planners.  In  his  essay  "Suburbia:  The  End  of  a 
Dream"  (1961),  Lewis  Mumford  describes  suburbia  as 
"a  multitude  of  uniform,  unidentifiable  houses,  lined 
up  inflexibly,  at  uniform  distances,  on  uniform  roads,  in 
a  treeless  communal  waste,  inhabited  by  people  of 
the  same  class,  the  same  income,  the  same  age  group, 
witnessing  the  same  television  performances,  eating  the 
same  tasteless  prefabricated  foods,  from  the  same 
freezers,  conforming  in  every  respect  to  a  common  mold, 
manufactured  in  the  central  metropolis." 

The  conformist  and  alienating  life-style  that  the 
modern  day  suburbia  is  alleged  to  generate  continues  to 
be  an  issue  for  contemporary  artists  and  architects.  Dan 
Graham's  video  Homes  for  America  (1979)  focuses  on  the 
repetitive  and  anonymous  nature  of  suburban  neigh- 
borhoods, where  one  house  is  indistinguishable  from 
another.  The  artist  surveys  the  neighborhoods  from  a 
moving  car,  a  method  that  reflects  the  permanently 
transitory  "outsider"  position  of  a  suburban  "insider"  and 
accentuates  the  lack  of  people  and  personal  identity  in 
such  a  community. 

The  mass-produced  uniformity  of  the  suburban  tract 
house  is  also  explored  by  Joe  Goode.  He  uses  images 
from  real  estate  listings  that  make  reference  not  only  to 


the  commodification  and  marketing  of  homes  but  also  to 
the  process  of  duplication  and  mechanical  reproduction 
which  defines  modern  culture.  In  The  Most  of  It  (1963),  he 
places  a  tiny  image  of  a  detached  single-family  house 
within  a  large,  empty  field  of  color,  literally  detaching  the 
house  from  its  environment  and  highlighting  the  lonely 
and  isolated  nature  of  suburban  privacy.  And  in  Edward 
Ruscha's  F  House  (1987),  the  ominous  and  faceless  house 
stands  stoically  alone,  branded  by  a  large  red  "F,"  which 
does  little  to  identify  it. 

The  resistance  to  the  prefabricated  uniformity  and 
unity  of  the  suburban  neighborhood  can  be  seen  in  Frank 
Gehry's  remodeling  of  his  own  house  in  Santa  Monica, 
California  (1977-78).  Using  what  he  called  his  "dumb 
little  house  with  charm"  as  a  laboratory  for  architectural 
experimentation,  Gehry  deviated  from  the  traditional 
form  and  decoration  of  the  house,  refacing  it  with 
unadorned  industrial  materials  such  as  chain  link,  corru- 
gated metal,  and  unfinished  plywood.  Although  the 
project  has  been  praised  as  a  masterpiece  of  Post- 
modernist "deconstruction,"  Gehry's  neighbors  describe 
the  house  as  "antisocial  and  offensive"  and  consider 
it  an  eyesore. 

The  face  of  suburbia  is  also  criticized  for  being 
merely  an  image  of  an  ideal  life,  masking  and  repressing 
the  real  desires,  needs,  and  fears  of  human  experience. 
The  emotional  and  psychological  dimensions  of  the 
suburban  life-style  are  explored  by  artists  such  as  Diane 
Arbus  and  Eric  Fischl.  As  with  many  of  Fischl's  paintings, 
Birth  of  Love  (1981)  is  a  narrative  dream-fantasy  informed 
by  his  childhood  in  the  suburbs.  It  depicts  the  darker 
undercurrent  of  sexual  tension,  curiosity,  and  conflict 
which  simmers  beneath  the  veneer  of  a  happy  and 
cohesive  suburban  life.  In  Arbus'  photograph  Xmas  Tree 
in  a  Living  Room  in  Levittown,  L.I.  (1963),  an  immaculately 
clean  and  empty  room  registers  as  an  emotional  desert, 
and  in  A  Family  on  Their  Lawn  One  Sunday  in  West- 
chester, N.Y.  (1968),  the  physical  unity  of  the  family  is 
countered  by  the  abysmal  psychological  gap  we  perceive 
among  its  members.  In  both  photographs,  "normal" 
scenes  of  home  life  are  rendered  abnormal  and  strange, 
hinting  at  the  uncertainty  and  instability  of  ordinary 
domesticity. 

But  the  reaction  to  the  suburban  landscape  and  its 
life-style  has  not  all  been  negative.  It  is  celebrated  by 
some  as  the  successful  realization  of  American  populism 
and  the  embodiment  of  Jeffersonian  democracy.  Many  of 


the  photographs  in  the  exhibition  reveal  a  certain  fascina- 
tion with  the  eclecticism  and  variety  of  suburbia.  William 
Eggleston,  Stephen  Shore,  Tom  Bernard  and  Steven 
Izenour  share  an  interest  in  the  idiosyncrasies  of  subur- 
bia's  architecture  and  landscape.  And  architects  Venturi, 
Rauch  and  Scott  Brown,  rather  than  dismissing  the 
personalized  symbolism  and  decoration  in  suburbia  as 
low  culture  or  kitsch,  perceive  them  as  clues  to  the  social 
aspirations  of  the  American  people.  In  their  project 
Levitfown  (1975),  they  record  the  individualized  renova- 
tions of  once  identical  tract  houses.  And  in  Signs  of  Life: 
Symbols  in  the  American  City  (1976),  they  analyze  the 
mass-produced  symbolism  in  the  home  environment.  In 
this  way,  the  architects  reveal  how  we  all  participate  in 
the  process  of  imposing  personal  meaning  and  value  on 
the  landscape. 

The  idea  that  individual  and  family  values  could  be 
communicated  through  ornamentation  of  the  home — the 
aesthetics  of  lawn  and  window  display — is  perpetuated 
by  a  consumer  circuit  in  which  the  ornaments  themselves, 
often  simplified  religious  or  bucolic  icons,  are  produced 
on  a  mass  scale.  Jeff  Koons'  Winter  Bears  (1988),  through 
scale  manipulation  and  displacement  of  context,  parodies 
this  linkage  of  goodwill  with  ornamental  display  through 
grotesque  kitsch. 

Paralleling  this  exploration  into  "bad  taste"  are 
works  by  Bill  Owens  and  Duane  Hanson,  both  dealing 
with  the  conflation  and  confusion  between  stereotypes 
and  reality.  The  critical  edge  of  Hanson's  life-size  figure, 
Woman  with  Dog  (1977),  a  lifelike  sculpture  of  one  of 
his  Floridian  neighbors,  lies  in  its  uncomfortable  and  po- 
tent ambiguity  between  a  depiction  of  a  real  person  and 
a  glorification  of  a  stereotype.  And  Bill  Owens,  in  his 
photodocumentary  project  Suburbia  (1968-70),  by  allow- 
ing the  suburban  subjects  of  his  portraits  to  comment 
on  themselves,  reveals  a  world  which  is  at  once  familiar 
and  foreign,  ordinary  and  bizarre. 

In  recent  years,  as  postwar  suburbia  enters  middle 
age,  the  suburban  life-style  has  attracted  renewed  interest 
in  both  the  arts  and  in  popular  culture.  To  a  great  extent, 
this  reflects  the  general  trend  toward  a  nostalgic  return  to 
more  traditional  values.  For  example,  in  television  pro- 
grams from  the  1980s  such  as  The  Cosby  Show,  Roseanne, 
and  Family  Ties,  the  heterosexual,  two-parent  nuclear 
family  structure  is  reinstated  as  the  norm,  but  now  the 
mother/wife,  unlike  her  1950s  counterpart,  has  a  job 
outside  the  house.  And  in  programs  such  as  The  Wonder 


Years,  suburbia  is  fondly  remembered  as  a  terrain  of 
childhood  innocence. 

Rodney  Alan  Greenblat,  in  his  Underwater  Suburbs 
(1983),  embraces  the  simplified  childlike  imagery  of 
Saturday-morning  television  cartoons.  In  the  overwhelm- 
ing playfulness  of  his  images,  however,  suburbia  emerges 
as  a  fabricated  dreamland  of  absurdity,  not  unlike 
Disneyland.  In  contrast,  Andrew  Moore  uses  multiplicity 
of  imagery  and  the  collage  technique  to  picture  a  soft 
remembrance  of  suburbia  in  his  untitled  photograph  of 
1988.  The  white  picket  fence,  the  flowers  in  the  backyard, 
and  the  house  across  the  street  all  merge  together  to  form 
a  fragmentary  yet  cohesive  landscape  of  yesteryear. 

At  the  same  time,  suburbia  is  being  reevaluated  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  a  new  generation  of  home 
buyers,  who  often  tend  not  to  fit  the  nuclear  family  model. 
In  architect  Lars  Lerup's  proposal  New  Zero:  Double 
House  (1986-87),  houses  are  grouped  together,  eliminat- 
ing the  front  yard  and  combining  the  backyards  to  form  a 
communal  courtyard  space.  He  thus  updates  the  de- 
tached single-family  house  of  the  American  suburbs  with 
European-style  courtyard  housing.  The  plan  implies 
shared  resources  and  responsibilities  among  its  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  envisioned  as  single  working  parents, 
without  completely  sacrificing  their  sense  of  privacy. 

Other  architectural  projects,  such  as  Subway  Suburb 
(1976-80)  by  the  firm  of  Robert  A.M.  Stern  and  Highrise 
of  Homes  (1981)  by  James  Wines  of  SITE  Projects, 
propose  suburbanization  of  the  city.  Subway  Suburb 
replicates  a  typical  subdivision  of  single-family  houses  in 
a  South  Bronx  neighborhood,  and  Highrise  of  Homes 
proposes  a  multistory  vertical  development  of  single- 
family  houses  where  the  residents  are  given  "plots  in  the 
sky"  to  infill  with  their  own  facade  and  garden  designs.  In 
both  projects,  the  emphasis  is  not  on  the  form  of  the 
house,  but  rather  on  the  way  in  which  the  paradoxical 
desire  to  be  connected  to  and  separated  from  the  urban 
center  can  be  mediated. 

Generally,  the  relationship  between  city  and  suburb 
is  being  transformed.  As  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  prophetically 
envisioned  in  1932  in  his  Broadacre  City  project,  most 
metropolitan  centers  are  becoming  more  and  more  decen- 
tralized as  the  suburbs  are  becoming  urbanized.  Corpo 
rate  headquarters  and  smaller  businesses  are  choosing 
to  move  out  of  high-rent  city  centers  and  relocate 
in  the  suburbs.  Consequently,  suburban  communities  are 
becoming  more  autonomous. 
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While  older  suburban  communities  are  going  through 
a  face-lift,  new  developments  of  single-family  housing 
are  proliferating  across  the  country  as  many  of  those  who 
grew  up  in  the  suburbs  are  now  seeking  to  own  suburban 
homes  themselves.  It  is  curious  that  despite  the  dramatic 
changes  in  the  American  family  structure  and  the  current 
national  housing  crisis,  the  detached  single-family  house 
remains  the  housing  model  of  choice.  The  ideals  invested 
in  the  suburban  landscape  of  forty  years  ago  are 
apparently  still  deeply  embedded  in  the  American  psyche. 

The  artists  and  architects  in  this  exhibition,  informed 
by  a  critical  understanding  of  postwar  suburbia,  address 
the  successes  and  failures,  the  promises  and  contradic- 
tions of  the  American  Dream.  Their  works  question  the 


interrelationship  of  cultural  ideals,  mass-media  communi- 
cation of  those  ideals  and  their  architectural  manifesta- 
tions. They  reveal  the  complex  ways  in  which  our  environ- 
ment is  infused  with  personal  and  cultural  meaning. 
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WOMEN  AND  HOME  LIFE:  LEAVE  IT  TO  MOM 

Sarah  Bayliss 


When  the  American  Dream  of  owning  a  single-family 
house  in  the  suburbs  became  a  possibility  for  families  in 
the  1950s,  certain  notions  about  healthy  family  structures 
were  popularized  on  a  mass  scale  as  well.  The  role  of  the 
wife  and  mother  as  homemaker  received  particular 
attention,  both  in  the  media  and  in  the  national  market.  At 
a  time  of  intense  consumerism  and  patriotism  in  America, 
the  responsible  "housewife"  became  a  figure  of  house- 
hold bliss,  providing  an  emblem  of  American  domestic 
stability  for  families  settling  into  a  cohesive  mode  after 
World  War  II. 

Though  the  homemaker  model  was  not  a  new 
concept  in  the  1950s,  it  was  aggrandized  through  the 
marketing  of  new  products  for  maintaining  the  home.  The 
array  of  novel  appliances  being  advertised  in  magazines 
was  often  accompanied  by  instructive  texts  about  good 
housewifery.  The  message  frequently  seemed  to  be  that 
the  housewife,  by  scouring  her  kitchen  and  house  into  a 
safe  and  clean  family  place,  was  fulfilling  her  most 
important  duty.  Housework  was  considered  a  "labor  of 
love,"  rewarded  with  emotional  satisfaction  rather  than  a 
salary.  Yet  precisely  because  it  was  not  remunerative, 
housework  was  still  not  recognized  as  legitimate  labor. 
Advertising  strategies  downplayed  this  paradox:  the 
images  used  for  marketing  brand-new  blenders,  ovens, 
and  kitchen  gadgets  of  all  kinds  often  misrepresented  the 
actual  amount  of  labor  involved  in  using  them. 

In  this  way,  the  mass  media  most  emphatically 
fostered  the  myth  that  housework  was  not  "real"  or 
sometimes  heavy  work.  Some  magazine  advertisements 
for  kitchen  appliances  pictured  glamorous  women  loung- 
ing in  futuristic  kitchens  while  their  appliances,  often 
scaled  to  appear  larger  than  the  housewives  who  would 
allegedly  use  them,  seemed  to  operate  themselves.  Other 
advertising  campaigns  promoted  housekeeping  as  a 
'craft"  to  be  cultivated  in  order  to  mask  the  real  labor 
involved  in  household  chores.  Appliances  and  household 
goods  that  were  marketed  through  personifications  (Mr. 
Vacuum,  Mr.  Clean,  Aunt  Jemima,  Vermont  Maid)  priv- 
ileged the  homemaker  as  a  "mistress"  of  the  house  who 
was  assisted  by  these  servantlike  domestic  aids.  The 


choice  of  female  personas  for  food  products  and  male 
personas  for  products  involving  cleaning  and  physical 
work  often  masked  the  fact  that  women  usually  carried 
out  all  aspects  of  household  labor. 

It  was  more  than  cleaning  products  and  appliances 
that  encouraged  a  particular  mode  of  behavior  for  the 
modern  housewife.  In  1948,  one  manual  entitled  Building 
a  Successful  Marriage  urged  women  to  provide  their 
husbands  with  a  separate  place  in  the  house  where,  pre- 
sumably after  a  hard  day's  work,  they  would  be  undi- 
sturbed by  the  children.  The  fact  that  no  similar  provision 
is  mentioned  for  the  housewife  again  confirms  a  popular 
image  of  the  wife/mother  as  a  selfless  provider  for  her 
family.  Some  promoters,  perhaps  targeting  housewives 
who  might  desire  their  own  privileged  domestic  space, 
created  the  illusion  of  empowerment  through  home 
design.  One  pamphlet  for  Levittown,  New  York,  in  1949 
made  housewifely  authority  seem  possible  by  proclaiming 
the  kitchen  "a  control  station  for  the  entire  house." 

Yet  the  notion  that  wifely  power  could  be  realized 
through  home  design  was  as  facetious  as  the  housewife's 
actual  buying  power  in  the  greater  economy.  In  the  1950s, 
only  9  percent  of  suburban  wives  worked  outside  the 
home,  as  opposed  to  27  percent  of  American  women  in 
the  total  population.  Because  of  this,  suburban  wives 
especially  felt  the  need  for  a  position  of  importance 
within  the  home,  particularly  since  they  had  to  depend  on 
their  husbands'  earnings  to  buy  household  goods. 

Some  women  maintained  that  any  private  space 
within  the  home,  rather  than  the  kitchen  or  another 
formally  designated  area,  would  alleviate  the  stress  felt 
by  many  housewives.  As  one  suburban  housewife  stated 
at  the  Women's  Housing  Congress  in  1956,  a  convention 
of  103  housewives  called  together  to  discuss  improve- 
ments in  home  design,  "fewer  [wives]  would  have  to  go  to 
our  mental  wards  and  divorce  courts  if  they  had  one 
room,  even  a  small  one,  just  for  themselves  .  .  .  some 
peace  and  quiet  without  radio  and  kids."  At  no  point  was 
the  household  monotony  of  much  suburban  life  itself 
blamed,  a  fact  that  underscores  the  more  widespread 
faith  that  suburban  design  in  general  embodied  good, 


healthy  values.  Suburbia's  generic  face  was  perceived  by 
many  as  a  haven  from  urban  contamination,  from  im- 
pure ideals,  particularly  in  a  climate  of  national  prosperity 
and  conservatism.  Blacks  were  not  allowed  to  buy  houses 
in  developments  like  Levittown,  but  in  1949  white  veterans 
were  offered  immediate  home  ownership  for  a  mortgage 
of  $58  a  month  without  a  down  payment. 

Since  the  1960s,  artists  have  been  reassessing  suburban 
life  and,  with  it,  the  homemaker  stereotype.  Some  artists 
address  the  shallow  nature  of  model  roles  within  the 
family;  others,  the  unglamorous  actuality  of  much  home 
life.  Robert  Bechtle's  photorealistic  painting  '61  Pontiac 
(1968-69)  and  Bill  Owens'  Suburbia  series  (1968-70) 
represent  suburban  family  life  through  snapshot-type 
vignettes:  anonymous  families  pose  with  the  family  car,  or 
on  the  front  lawn,  or  in  the  family  den.  By  emphasizing 


the  physical  prominence  of  such  suburban  icons  within 
family  portraits,  these  artworks  suggest  that  the  material- 
ism of  the  suburban  formula  may  contribute  to  an  atmo- 
sphere of  emotional  deficiency. 

Along  with  the  deadpan  critiques  proffered  by 
Bechtle  and  Owens  are  more  voyeuristic  investigations 
into  the  underside  of  suburban  home  life.  The  family 
portraits  of  Diane  Arbus  and  the  life-size  sculpture 
Woman  with  Dog  (1977)  by  Duane  Hanson  shape  an 
alternative,  grotesque  stereotype  for  women  at  home. 
They  appear  as  housebound  victims  of  their  own  inertia- 
unkempt,  glazed  with  boredom,  overweight.  Though  this 
art  foregrounds  the  "deficiencies"  of  its  subjects,  it  does 
not  address  the  sociological  pretext  for  their  condition. 

A  more  complex  critique  of  suburban  family,  life 
emerged  in  the  late  1970s  and  continues  today.  Artists 
represent  women  and  home  life  in  ways  that  evoke 


Robert  Bechtle,  '61  Pontiac,  1968-69 


Sandy  Skoglund,  Positive  Splash,  1985 


neither  homebody  stereotypes  nor  media  clones.  Some 
imply  an  artificial  domestic  existence  within  the  very 
structure  of  their  work:  the  dollhouse  props  used  by 
Laurie  Simmons  and  the  surrealistic  blandness  inherent  in 
Sandy  Skoglund's  kitchen  scene  Positive  Splash  (1985) 
posit  a  fetishized,  though  still  generic,  pattern  in  everyday 
domestic  behavior.  Similarly,  James  Casebere's  photo- 
graphed set  constructions  of  anonymous,  fabricated 
objects  suggest  a  paradoxical  mood  of  sterility  and 
nostalgia  within  the  home.  For  Judy  Dater  and  Nancy 
Owens,  who  take  issue  specifically  with  the  media's 
identification  of  women  as  consumer-homemakers,  media 
imagery  itself  is  used  as  material  for  critique:  Judy 
Dater's  Ms.  Clingfree  (1982)  presents  a  superheroine 
armed  with  brand-name  appliances,  while  Nancy  Owens' 
photocollage  House  Beautiful,  May  1956  (1978)  uses 
snips  of  magazine  images  to  make  collaged  female 
bodies  of  domestic  accoutrements. 

Art  that  addresses  issues  of  women  and  home  life 
questions  the  ways  in  which  the  figure  of  the  housewife 
has  been  coded,  primarily  as  an  emblem  of  domestic 


stability.  The  majority  of  these  pieces  dismantle  media 
projections  of  the  homemaker  stereotype.  In  Mike  Glier's 
Men  at  Home  series  (1984),  there  is  a  maniacal  glee  in 
the  operation  of  domestic  appliances  by  men.  Cindy 
Sherman's  Untitled  Film  Still  #7  (1978)  and  #47  (1979) 
and  Richard  Prince's  Untitled  (Living  Rooms)  (1977)  point 
to  conventions  of  suburban  glamour  that  have  been 
invented  by  mainstream  films  and  contemporary  advertis- 
ing. All  of  these  pieces  bring  to  light  the  need  for  an  alter- 
native way  to  perceive  women  and  home  life:  one  that 
exists  independently  of  material  domestic  conventions. 


Still  from  Poltergeist,  1982 
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For  most  middle-class  Americans,  the  American  Dream 
involves  a  safe  private  home  in  the  suburbs,  a  cohesive 
nuclear  family,  and  sufficient  leisure  time,  all  enjoyed  in  a 
constant  state  of  relative  calm.  In  the  newly  designed 
postwar  suburbs,  achieving  this  goal  required  not  only 
economic  and  ideological  sameness,  but  also  a  repres- 
sion of  eccentricity,  anger,  sexuality,  and  violence.  A 
fundamental  contradiction  inherent  in  suburbia  is  that  it 
encourages  the  expression  of  individuality  but  at  the  same 
time  demands  conformity  to  strict  community  standards. 
Within  this  inconsistency  lies  much  of  the  repression  and 
confusion  of  suburban  life. 

Horror  films  offer  a  scarred  but  revealing  topogra- 
phy of  the  great  American  dreamland:  suburbia.  They 
bring  to  the  surface  submerged  sexuality  or  fears,  expose 
the  real  horrors  of  violent  crime  and  the  tensions  in 
American  society.  These  films  collide  the  real  and  unreal, 
domestic  and  exotic,  natural  and  supernatural,  the  sane 
and  the  insane.  It  is  within  these  tears  and  ruptures  that 
horror  finds  the  space  to  critique. 

The  Incredible  Shrinking  Man  (1957),  Dawn  of  the 
Dead  (1979),  Poltergeist  (1982),  and  A  Nightmare  on  Elm 
Street  (1984)  present  a  typology  of  the  horror  film's 
various  responses  to  suburbia.  All  four  films  can  be 
interpreted  as  allegories  of  certain  mechanisms  of  so- 
cialization (gender  roles,  consumerism,  corporate  power, 
repressed  sexuality  and  violence)  in  suburban  America 
over  the  last  thirty  years.  Provocative  horror  films  suggest 
that  horror  is  not  a  timeless  condition  of  the  human 
psyche  but  rather  a  response  to  these  specific  social  and 
technological  constructions. 

In  The  Incredible  Shrinking  Man,  Scott  Carey,  middle- 
class  PR  executive,  begins  shrinking  after  passing  through 
a  cloud  of  radioactive  glitter  and  suffering  a  toxic  spraying 
from  a  pesticide  truck  in  his  neighborhood.  Nobody 
can  explain  or  cure  his  condition,  which  makes  his  job 
and  marriage  impossible  and  renders  his  environment  a 
constant  danger.  No  longer  the  master  of  the  home, 
he  is  forced  to  the  feminine  space  of  a  dollhouse  to  protect 
himself  from  the  domestic  threats — cat,  staircase,  people — 
to  his  diminished  size.  Suddenly,  the  job,  wife,  and  home 


that  were  normal  and  pleasant  for  him  become  menacing. 
As  an  allegory  of  the  effects  of  rigidly  codified  gender 
roles  in  suburbia,  The  Incredible  Shrinking  Man  offers  an 
early  critique  of  the  nascent  myth  of  a  Utopian  suburbia. 
The  essential  tension  in  suburbia  that  this  film  recognizes 
is  the  restrictiveness  of  gender-determined  social  roles: 
as  the  suburban  woman  was  relegated  to  the  position  of 
housewife,  the  suburban  man  was  forced  to  fulfill  the  role 
of  provider.  This  meant  a  regular  work  schedule  that  only 
permitted  him  to  see  his  family  in  the  morning  and  at 
night.  The  regimen  of  work,  alienation  from  family,  and  a 
loss  of  power  in  managing  the  household  and  children 
produced  the  emasculation  of  the  suburban  man,  leaving 
him  only  the  task  of  fulfilling  his  specific  duties  in  the  total 
plan  of  suburbia. 

Narratively,  Scott's  shrinking  condition  is  caused  by 
the  combination  of  science  out  of  control,  symbolized  by 
the  cloud  of  radioactivity,  and  a  spray  from  the  pesticide 
truck.  This  threat  from  the  invisible  and  unknowable 
suggests  that  the  victim  is  not  in  control  of  his  destiny  and 
is  unable  to  defend  himself  or  understand  what  is 
harming  him.  The  Incredible  Shrinking  Man  indicates  that 
there  is  something  dangerous  in  suburbia,  for  after  Scott 
is  exposed  to  radioactivity,  it  is  ironically  the  pesticide 
truck,  a  public  service  product  of  suburban  planning,  that 
actually  triggers  his  condition.  Despite  this  rather  remark- 
able critique  of  suburbia,  The  Incredible  Shrinking  Man 
maintains  the  possibility  of  idealizing  the  American 
Dream.  Although  Scott  eventually  fades  to  invisibility, 
normal  life  quickly  proceeds  with  the  other  characters  of 
the  film.  Suburbia  prospers,  leaving  Scott  and  the 
dangers  of  suburbia  represented  by  his  condition  in 
obscurity. 

In  the  1960s,  a  broad-based  critique  of  suburbia  did 
not  emerge  in  horror  or  sci-fi  films,  perhaps  because 
suburbia  had  not  yet  become  firmly  implanted  as  a 
typically  American  institution.  Twenty  years  ago,  horror 
focused  more  on  critiques  of  American  family  values  set 
in  urban  environments  (Rosemary's  Baby,  1968)  or  in  rural 
ones  [Night  of  the  Living  of  Dead,  1968).  Not  until  the 
1970s,  when  the  dream  of  suburbia  had  begun  to  decay  in 


the  minds  of  many,  did  horror  films  begin  to  address 
suburbia  with  a  critical  eye. 

George  Romero's  Dawn  of  the  Dead  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  suggestive  critiques  of  suburban 
consumer  culture.  Most  of  the  film  takes  place  in  a  mall 
where  two  National  Guardsmen  (a  black  man  and  a 
white  man)  and  Fran,  a  pregnant  white  television  techni- 
cian, and  her  boyfriend  live  off  Spam  while  gleefully 
shooting  the  zombies,  the  reanimated  walking  dead  who 
seem  drawn  to  the  mall.  After  a  battle  with  a  marauding 
motorcycle  gang  and  yet  more  zombies,  only  the  heroic 
black  National  Guardsman  and  Fran  escape  in  a  heli- 
copter to  an  uncertain  future.  The  premise  of  Dawn  of  the 
Dead  is  that  the  existing  social  order  is  tearing  itself 
apart.  None  of  the  human  characters  in  the  film  ever 
seems  committed  or  even  interested  in  restoring  the  old 
order.  They  are  renegades,  self-described  criminals,  with 
survival  as  their  only  goal.  What  separates  Dawn  of  the 
Dead  from  an  earlier  model  of  horror  is  that  there  is  no 
longer  the  sense  of  threat  from  outside  powers,  such  as 
technology  or  alternative  political  systems.  Rather,  Dawn 
of  the  Dead  is  an  allegory  on  the  paradigmatic  activity  of 
the  suburban  American  Dream:  consumerism.  The  film 
portrays  consumerism  as  a  truly  mindless  activity,  with  all 
the  characters  of  the  film  (the  heroes,  the  motorcycle 
gang,  and  the  zombies)  attracted  to  the  mall.  One  of  the 
National  Guardsmen  explains  that  the  zombies  are 
gravitating  there  because  that  is  what  they  did  before 
turning  into  zombies,  thus  indicting  American  consum- 
erism as  the  root  cause  of  the  decayed  social  order.  And 
nobody  is  exempt  from  the  effects  of  consumerism,  for  a 
cross-section  of  contemporary  society  is  also  drawn  to 
the  shopping  mall:  corporate  types,  hippies,  nuns,  and 
even  Hare  Krishnas. 

Unlike  The  Incredible  Shrinking  Man,  Romero's  film 
seems  to  offer  a  tentative  hope  for  an  alternative  to  the 
corrupting  American  Dream.  The  motorcycle  gang,  repre- 
senting fascism  as  one  of  the  possible  outcomes  of 
chaos,  is  also  destroyed  by  the  zombies.  The  survivors  of 
Dawn  of  the  Dead  are  a  black  man  and  a  pregnant  white 
woman  with  no  apparent  love  interest.  With  four  hours 
of  fuel  in  their  helicopter  and  zombies  everywhere,  they 
are  not  given  the  chance  to  reestablish  conventional  ideals 
of  family,  consumerism,  and  the  American  Dream.  The 
survivors  and  the  unborn  child  very  ambiguously  suggest 
the  potential  for  an  alternative  social  structure. 

Poltergeist  and  A  Nightmare  on  Elm  Street  indicate 


the  direction  of  horror  film  critique  in  the  1980s.  Both 
continue  to  situate  an  analysis  of  the  American  Dream, 
capitalism,  and  family  in  suburbia.  Po/ferge/sf  tells  the 
story  of  a  typical  suburban  family  in  the  1980s.  The 
husband  is  a  real  estate  agent  selling  houses  in  his  own 
subdivision.  Inexplicably,  their  home  is  possessed  by 
ghosts  who  kidnap  their  youngest  daughter,  Carol  Anne, 
through  the  television  set  right  after  the  national  anthem 
signals  the  end  of  a  normal  day  of  programming.  Trees 
crash  through  the  windows  and  skeletons  float  up  in 
the  swimming  pool,  until  finally  Carol  Anne  is  saved  by 
Tangina,  a  tiny  clairvoyant. 

The  use  of  television  in  Poltergeist  as  both  the  screen 
of  an  assimilating  and  homogenizing  power  and  the 
source  of  monstrous  evil  implicates  the  medium  in  a 
system  of  suburban  repression.  As  in  The  Incredible 
Shrinking  Man,  the  home  is  no  longer  a  man's  castle. 
Here,  however,  television  and  corporate  interests  serve  as 
an  invasion  route  of  thought  control:  it  is  the  real  estate 
development  company  that  recklessly  built  the  subdivision 
on  top  of  graveyards.  This  crime  initiates  the  horror  and 
the  threat  to  normalcy.  The  trust  invested  in  the  dream  of  a 
secure  suburbia  is  undermined  by  the  hegemony  of 
political  and  corporate  powers  that  regulate  the  thoughts 
and  activities  of  suburbanites.  But  Poltergeist  falters  in  its 
critique  of  the  American  Dream  because  it  isolates  the 
source  of  evil  in  specific  individuals  and  not  the  social 
system  itself.  The  horror  experienced  by  the  family  is  due 
to  one  greedy  corporate  developer  rather  than  the 
capitalist  system.  In  this  film,  the  suburban  bourgeois 
family  condition  ultimately  remains  as  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds. 

Wes  Craven's  A  Nightmare  on  Elm  Street  directly 
addresses  the  American  Dream  as  the  source  of  horror.  In 
the  film,  Freddy  Kruger  returns  from  the  dead.  He  had 
been  a  child  murderer  killed  by  a  vigilante  gang  whose 
members  are  now  middle-age  parents  in  the  suburban 
community.  Kruger  returns  to  terrorize  the  dreams  and 
then  kill  the  teenage  sons  and  daughters  of  his  murderers. 
The  heroine  is  a  high  school  girl  who  sees  her  friends 
dying  and  is  the  first  to  unravel  the  reason  for  the  killings. 
She  finally  finds  a  way  to  escape  Freddy's  deadly  hand 
by  denying  the  reality  of  the  dream  experience.  The  threat 
of  suburban  ideology  is  now  fully  internalized — dreams 
and  the  unconscious  are  the  source  of  horror.  Freddy 
Kruger  only  harms  you  in  your  dreams  and  then  only  if 
you  believe  that  your  dreams  are  real.  A  faith  in  the 
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Still  from  Dawn  of  the  Dead,  1979  c  1978  Dawn  Associates 
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suburban  dream,  the  American  Dream,  is  clearly  impli- 
cated. The  desperate  act  of  barring  the  windows  as  a 
defense  against  Freddy  Kruger  seems  almost  a  joke  on 
the  idea  that  the  American  Dream  can  be  preserved  by 
greater  isolationism. 

As  with  Dawn  of  the  Dead,  the  vision  of  America  as 
normal  and  serene  is  absent  at  the  beginning  and  is  then 
only  introduced  for  brief  moments.  A  Nightmare  on  Elm 
Street  begins  after  the  initiating  crime  of  Freddy's  murder 
had  been  committed  by  the  suburbanite  parents  and  the 
results  of  that  crime,  the  epidemic  of  nightmares  suffered 
by  the  teenagers,  had  already  been  manifested.  The  film 
ends  deceptively  with  the  heroine  on  her  way  to  school — 
accompanied  by  the  friends  who  had  died  earlier  in  the 
film  but  are  now  alive  and  happy.  Suddenly,  however, 
Freddy  returns  to  attack  the  mother,  ripping  her  back  into 
the  house  with  his  monstrous  grip.  At  this  point,  there  can 
be  no  return  to  "normalcy"  and  no  hope  of  living 
comfortably  in  the  traditional  American  Dream. 

The  Incredible  Shrinking  Man,  Dawn  of  the  Dead, 
Poltergeist,  and  A  Nightmare  on  Elm  Street  all  share  a 
concern  in  addressing  the  myth  of  the  suburban  American 


Dream.  The  massive  popularity  of  horror  films  in  the 
1980s  is  concurrent  with  a  general  nostalgia  for  certain 
suburban  ideals.  There  is  a  fascination  for  the  1950s,  the 
time  of  the  quickly  growing  suburbs,  and  an  increasing 
return  to  traditional  family  values.  The  simultaneity  of  this 
conservative  trend  and  the  popularity  of  horror  films 
suggests  an  ambivalent  relationship  to  suburban  ideals. 
Some  of  the  films,  such  as  Poltergeist  and  E.T.  (1982), 
introduce  a  threat  into  the  calm  of  suburbia  but  ultimately 
affirm  the  American  Dream  as  right  and  proper.  Other 
films,  Dawn  of  the  Dead  and  A  Nightmare  on  Elm  Street, 
treat  suburbia  more  cynically,  suggesting  that  we  should 
have  anxieties  and  doubts  about  the  American  Dream. 

Among  the  other  terrors  experienced  in  suburbia  is  a 
fear  that  planned  communities  will  soon  define  the  entire 
landscape.  What  was  once  an  attractive  alternative  to  the 
city  or  rural  life-style  is  now  recognized  as  an  almost 
inevitable  homogenizing  growth  over  the  entire  social 
sphere.  The  fear  is  of  an  atrophy  of  genuine  individu- 
alism. The  horror  film,  in  its  often  offensive  violence  and 
vulgarity,  offers  a  unique  release  valve  for  the  repression 
and  the  psychic  terror  in  the  suburban  landscape. 
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All  dimensions  are  in  inches;  height  precedes  width  precedes  depth. 


JOE  GOODE  (b.  1937) 

The  Most  of  It,  1963 

Oil  on  masonite,  23%  x  23% 

Charles  Cowles  Gallery,  New  York 


Painting,  Sculpture, 
and  Photography 

DIANE  ARBUS  (1923-1971) 

Xmas  Tree  in  a  Living  Room  in  Levittown, 

L/,1963 
Black-and-white  photograph,  20    -    16 
Robert  Miller  Gallery,  New  York 

A  Family  on  Their  Lawn  One  Sunday  in 

Westchester,  N.Y.,  1968 
Black-and-white  photograph,  20    ■    16 
Robert  Miller  Gallery,  New  York 

EVE  ARNOLD  (b.  1913) 

A  Sailor  Home  on  Leave,  1953 
Black-and-white  photograph,  11    x   14 
Bonni  Benrubi  Fine  Art  Photographs, 
New  York 

RICHARD  ARTSCHWAGER  (b.  1923) 

Parachute,  1988 

Acrylic  on  celotex,  643/s  x  52% 

Private  collection 

ROBERT  BECHTLE  (b.  1932) 

'61  Pontiac,  1968-69 
Oil  on  canvas,  59%  x  84 'A 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Purchase,  with  funds  from 
the  Richard  and  Dorothy  Rodgers 
Fund     70.16 

TOM  BERNARD  (b.  1948)  and 
STEVEN  IZENOUR  (b.  1940) 

Alameda,  California,  1978 
Color  photograph,  20  x   24 
Collection  of  the  artists 

Alameda,  California,  1985 
Color  photograph,  20   x    24 
Collection  of  the  artists 

JAMES  CASEBERE  (b.  1953) 

Driveway,  1982 

Black-and-white  photograph,  16  x  20 

Michael  Klein,  Inc.,  New  York 

Subdivision  wifh  Spotlight,  1982 
Black-and-white  photograph,  16  x  20 
Michael  Klein,  Inc.,  New  York 


JUDY  DATER  (b.  1941) 

Ms.  Clingfree,  1982 

Color  photograph,  24   x  20 

Albin  O.  Kuhn  Library  &  Gallery, 

University  of  Maryland  —  Baltimore 

County,  Baltimore 

The  Scream,  1982 

Color  photograph,  24  x  20 

Collection  of  the  artist 


WILLIAM  EGGLESTON  (b.  1939) 

Untitled,  1969-72 

Color  photograph,  20   x   24 

Middendorf  Gallery,  Washington,  D.C. 

Untitled,  1969-72 

Color  photograph,  20   x   24 

Middendorf  Gallery,  Washington,  D.C. 

Untitled,  1969-72 

Color  photograph,  20    «    24 

Middendorf  Gallery,  Washington,  D.C. 

ERIC  FISCHL  (b.  1948) 

Birth  of  Love,  1981 

Oil  on  canvas,  72  x  96 

Collection  of  Emily  and  Jerry  Spiegel 

FRANK  O.  GEHRY  (b.  1929) 

Frank  O.  Gehry  Residence,  Santa 

Monica,  California,  model,  1977-78 
Mixed  media,  15  x  48  x  72 
Collection  of  the  architect 

Frank  O.  Cehry  Residence,  Santa 

Monica,  California,  before 

reconstruction,  1977-78 
Color  photograph,  11    >    14 
Collection  of  the  architect 

Frank  O.  Gehry  Residence,  Santa 

Monica,  California,  after 

reconstruction,  1977-78 
Color  photograph,  11    >    14 
Collection  of  the  architect 

MIKE  GLIER  (b.  1953) 

Matthew,  from  the  series  Men  at  Home, 

1984 
Oil  on  paper,  40  X   251/2 
Barbara  Gladstone  Gallery,  New  York 

Tom,  from  the  series  Men  at  Home,  1984 

Oil  on  paper,  40  X    251/? 

Barbara  Gladstone  Gallery,  New  York 


DAN   GRAHAM  (b.  1942) 

Proposal  for  Video  Projection  Outside 

Home,  1978 
Photostat,  20  x  24 
Collection  of  the  artist 


RODNEY  ALAN   GREENBLAT 

(b.  1960) 

Underwater  Suburbs,  1983 

Acrylic  on  wood  with  aquarium  and 

lights,  32   x  28  x    15 
Gracie  Mansion  Gallery,  New  York 

Steve  Thompson,  from  the  series 

Suburbiano/ogy,  1987 
Acrylic  on  wood,  22  x  22 
Gracie  Mansion  Gallery,  New  York 


DUANE  HANSON  (b.  1925) 

Woman  with  Dog,  1977 

Cast  polyvinyl,  polychromed  in  acrylic, 
with  mixed  media,  life-size 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Purchase,  with  funds  from 
Frances  and  Sydney  Lewis     78.6 


JEFF  KOONS  (b.  1955) 

Winter  Bears,  1988 

Polychromed  wood,  48  x  44  x   151/2 

Sonnabend  Gallery,  New  York 


LARS  LERUP  (b.  1940) 

New  Zero:  Double  House,  1986 

Ink,  gouache,  and  watercolor  on  paper, 

353/i6  x  24% 
Collection  of  the  architect 

New  Zero:  Double  House,  model,  1987 
Painted  plaster,  5x12x6 
Collection  of  the  architect 

New  Zero:  Double  House  (Axonometric 
of  Precinct  Including  Child  Care 
Center),  1987 

Ink  and  colored  film  on  vellum, 
22%  x  30% 

Collection  of  the  architect 

New  Zero.  Double  House  (Perspective 
Common  for  Double  House),  1987 

Ink  and  colored  film  on  vellum, 
22%  x  30% 

Collection  of  the  architect 
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LEVITT   AND    SONS 
INCORPORATED 

Advertisement  for  Levittown,  1949 
Newspaper  tearsheet,  225/i6  x   15'/2 
Levittown  Public  Library,  Levittown, 
New  York 

ANDREW  MOORE  (b.  1957) 

Untitled,  1988 

Color  photograph,  24    x   20 

Lieberman  &  Saul  Gallery,  New  York 

OLMSTED,  VAUX    &   COMPANY 

Plan  of  Riverside,  Illinois,  1869 

(printed  1989) 
Black-and-white  photograph  of  original 

drawing,  25    x  28 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted  National 

Historic  Site,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 

BILL  OWENS  (b.  1939) 

From  the  series  Suburbia,  1968—70 
Nine  black-and-white  photographs 

mounted  on  eight  boards  with  text, 

14    »    17and  17    <    14 
Collection  of  the  artist 


NANCY   OWENS  (b.  1949) 

House  Beautiful,  May  1956,  1978 

(printed  1989) 
Fourteen  color  photographs, 

10   x   8  each 
Collection  of  the  artist 

RICHARD   PRINCE  (b    1949) 

Untitled  (Living  Rooms),  1977 

Four  color  photographs,  20    -    24  each 

Private  collection 

EDWARD   RUSCHA  (b.  1937) 

F  House,  1987 

Acrylic  on  canvas,  46  x  80 

The  Lannan  Foundation,  Los  Angeles 

CINDY  SHERMAN  (b.  1954) 

Untitled  Film  Still  #7,  1978 
Black-and-white  photograph,  10   x   8 
Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy  Metro 
Pictures,  New  York 

Untitled  Film  Still  #47,1979 

Black-and-white  photograph,  8    ■    10 
Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy  Metro 
Pictures,  New  York 


STEPHEN   SHORE  (b.  1947) 

West  Avenue,  Great  Barrington, 

Massachusetts,  1974  (printed  1989) 
Color  photograph,  20  x  24 
Collection  of  the  artist 

Long  Island,  New  York,  1975 

(printed  1989) 
Color  photograph,  20   x   24 
Collection  of  the  artist 


LAURIE   SIMMONS  (b.  1949) 

Purple  Woman/Kitchen,  1978 
Color  photograph,  5%  x  8% 
Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy  Metro 
Pictures,  New  York 

Purple  Woman/Cray  Chair/Green  Rug, 

1978 
Color  photograph,  53/4  x  8% 
Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy  Metro 

Pictures,  New  York 

New  Bathroom/Woman  Kneeling,  1979 
Color  photograph,  6  x  9'/2 
Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy  Metro 
Pictures,  New  York 

Pushing  Lipstick  (Red  Lipstick),  1979 
Color  photograph,  5'/8  x  8% 
Collection  of  Paula  Kassover 


James  Casebere,  Subdivision  with  Spotlight,  1982 


SANDY  SKOGLUND  (b.  1946) 

Positive  Splash,  1985 
Acrylic  on  canvas,  60  x   84 
Lorence-Monk  Gallery,  New  York 


ROBERT  A.M.   STERN   ARCHITECTS 

Subway  Suburb  (Aerial  View),  1976-80 
Black-and-white  photograph,  40  ■  40 
Robert  A.M.  Stern  Architects,  New  York 


VENTURI,    RAUCH    AND 
SCOTT   BROWN 

Levittown,  1975 
Color  photographs,  40    «    30 
Venturi,  Rauch,  and  Scott  Brown, 
Philadelphia 

Signs  of  Life:  Symbols  in  the  American 

City,  1976 
Six  color  photographs,  20    ■    24  each 
Venturi,  Rauch,  and  Scott  Brown, 

Philadelphia 


JAMES  WINES  (b.  1932) 

Highnse  of  Homes,  1981 

Charcoal  and  ink  on  paper,  24  x  30 

Collection  of  Laura  L.  Carpenter 


FRANK   LLOYD  WR  I  G  HT  (1867-1959) 

The  Living  City,  based  on  Broadacre  City 
(c.  1932),  1958  (printed  1989) 

Black-and-white  photograph  of  original 
drawing,  36  x  40 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright  Foundation, 
Scottsdale,  Arizona 

The  Living  City,  based  on  Broadacre  City 
(c.  1932),  1958  (printed  1989) 

Black-and-white  photograph  of  original 
drawing,  36   x  42 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright  Foundation, 
Scottsdale,  Arizona 

UNIDENTIFIED   PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Aenal  View,  Levittown,  c.  1947 

(printed  1987) 
Black-and-white  photograph, 

23'/2  x  33'/s 
Levittown  Public  Library,  Levittown, 

New  York 

Cape  Cod  Model  House,  Levittown, 

c.  1947  (printed  1989) 
Black-and-white  photograph  of  original 

drawing,  11    ■    14 
Levittown  Public  Library,  Levittown, 

New  York 

Family  in  Front  of  Ranch  Style  House, 

Levittown,  c.  1947  (printed  1989) 
Black-and-white  photograph,  14   x   11 
Levittown  Public  Library,  Levittown, 
New  York 

Veterans  Waiting  in  Line,  Levittown, 

c.  1947  (printed  1989) 
Black-and-white  photograph,  11    >    14 
Levittown  Public  Library,  Levittown, 

New  York 

Workers  Leveling  Ground,  Levittown, 

c.  1947  (printed  1989) 
Black-and-white  photograph,  11    x    14 
Levittown  Public  Library,  Levittown, 

New  York 


Video  Works 


MINDY  FABER  (b.  1962) 

Suburban  Queen,  1985 

Videotape,  color,  sound;  3'/2  minutes 

Video  Data  Bank,  New  York 

DAN  GRAHAM  (b.  1942) 

Homes  for  America,  1979 
Videotape,  color,  sound;  8  minutes 
Collection  of  the  artist 


TODD  HAYNES  (b.  1961) 

Superstar:  The  Karen  Carpenter  Story, 

1987 
Videotape  transfer,  color,  sound; 

43  minutes 
Collection  of  the  artist 

ROBERT  LICATA,  producer 

Levittown  at  40:  The  State  of  the  Suburbs, 

1986 
Colleen  McVey,  reporter 
Videotape,  color,  sound;  20  minutes 
©  1986  Cablevision  Systems,  Woodbury, 

New  York 

CHIP  LORD  (b.  1944) 

Easy  Living,  1984 

Videotape,  color,  sound;  18  minutes 

Electronic  Arts  Intermix,  New  York 

MARCH   OF  TIMES,  producer 

The  Building  of  a  City.  Levittown  PA, 

1953 
Videotape  transfer,  black-and-white, 

sound;  30  minutes 
Collection  of  Rick  Prelinger 

RICK  PRELINGER   and 
ROBERT  STEIN,  producers 

Selections  from  Ephemeral  Films, 

1945-60 
Videotape  transfer,  black-and-white  and 

color,  sound;  34  minutes 
Collection  of  Rick  Prelinger 

ILENE  SEGALOVE  (b.  1950) 

Selections  from  The  Mom  Tapes 

1974-1978,1974-78 
Videotape,  black-and-white,  sound; 

IIV2  minutes 
Video  Data  Bank,  New  York 

/  Remember  Beverly  Hills,  1980 
Videotape,  color,  sound;  28  minutes 
Video  Data  Bank,  New  York 

BOB  SNYDER  (b.  1946) 

Trim  Subdivisions,  1981 
Videotape,  color,  silent;  6  minutes 
Video  Data  Bank,  New  York 

ROBERT  A.M.  STERN  (b.  1939) 

Suburbs:  Arcadia  for  Everyone,  from  the 
series  Pride  of  Place:  Building  the 
American  Dream,  1986 
Videotape,  color,  sound;  60  minutes 
Mobil  Corporation,  New  York  and 
South  Carolina  ETV,  Charleston 


Horror  films 


WES  CRAVEN,  director 

A  Nightmare  on  Elm  Street,  1984 
Color;  91  minutes 

New  Line  Cinema  Corp.,  New  York 
c  1984  The  Elm  Street  Venture 


TOBE   HOOPER,  director 

Poltergeist,  1982 
Color;  114  minutes 
MGM/UA  Distribution  Company, 
Los  Angeles 

GEORGE   ROMERO,  director 

Dawn  of  the  Dead,  1979 

Color;  127  minutes 

Laurel  Entertainment,  Inc.,  New  York 

F/7ms  have  been  transferred  to 
videotape. 


Photograph  credits 

Geoffrey  Clements  (Bechtle);  K.  Kolbert 

{Dawn  of  the  Dead);  Jerry  L.  Thompson 

(Hudson). 


Front  cover: 

Laurie  Simmons,  Purple  Woman/ 

Kitchen,  1978 

Back  cover: 

Stephen  Shore,  Long  Island,  New  York, 

1975 

Inside  front  and  back  covers: 
Unidentified  photographer,  Aerial  View, 
Levittown,  c.  1947 
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Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
Downtown  at  Federal  Reserve  Plaza 

33  Maiden  Lane  at  Nassau  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10038 
(212)  943-5657 

GALLERY   HOURS 
Monday-Friday,  11:00-6:00 
Free  admission 

GALLERY   TALKS 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  12:30 
Tours  by  appointment 

STAFF 

Pamela  Gruninger  Perkins 
Head,  Branch  Museums 

Karl  Emil  Willers 
Branch  Director 

Susan  Wilharm 
Manager 

Charles  A.  Wright,  Jr. 
Gallery  Coordinator 


Design:  John  DiRe/3000U 
Typesetting:  Trufont  Typographers,  Inc. 
Printing:  Eastern  Press 


WHITNEY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  ART 

DOWNTOWN  AT  FEDERAL  RESERVE  PLAZA 

MAY  3-JUNE  28,  1989 


